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ART AND PROGRESS 



which particularly impressed Hoofstede 
de Groot when he visited this country in 
1908. 

Direct work with the primary and 
secondary schools, as we see it in New 
York and other cities, can be carried out 
to some extent in connection with the 
smallest collection. Here, again, the co- 
operation of the local library is an im- 
portant factor. 

Finally, there is the traveling exhibit 
to add variety. There may be an ex- 
tension of this plan, served b}^ central 
agencies sending out shows on a circuit, 
and by an inter-loan system between 
museums both large and small.* 

Reference to the literature (especially 
the more popular) of the exhibited ob- 
jects might well accompany such cir- 
culating displays, to be checked up in 
each local museum library or public 
library. Thus, again, the educational 
possibilities of the exhibit would be 
increased by its association with the 
library, and the latter might gain in in- 
creased use. Loans from private collec- 
tions also obviously suggest themselves. 

The modern spirit in museum manage- 



ment considers the value of the institu- 
tion to the city, as Mr. Griffith, for in- 
stance, has pointed out. (The Burlington 
Magazine once deplored the fact that the 
directors of so few English provincial 
museums seemed to ask themselves "How 
can our gallery be made of the greatest 
possible use to our city?) One sugges- 
tion made for the smaller cities in The 
Century of August, 1910, is to enlist the 
aid of women's clubs in the founding of 
museums. 

Much of what I have said represents 
well-known methods of operation. The 
little remaining may be familiar enough 
and may have already proven imprac- 
ticable. I do not presume to think that 
in any of these few general remarks I 
have gone beyond the pale of truism, 
yet the obvious is not invariably the 
most apparent, and there is always the 
bare possibility of usefulness in the 
grouping of related facts or ideas. Be- 
3'ond that, being offered by one far, in- 
deed, from the scene of action, they serve 
solely to emphasize the ever-present need 
of adjustment of point of view to con- 
ditions. 



ART MUSEUMS AS WORKING CENTERS 



BY ANNA SEATON-SCHMIDT 



THE Pennsylvania Museum of Indus- 
trial Arts is a splendid example of 
what can be accomplished by a working 
museum. The purpose of this institution 
has always been distinctly industrial, its 
founders being determined to make the 
collections largely illustrative of the ap- 
plication of art to commercial industries. 
Machinery is used wherever it can aid 
the designer in his weaving, knitting or 
iron work. Teachers and pupils are con- 
stantly studying the museum handicrafts, 
believing that man has created nothing 
in the past that should not be equaled 



in the present. Already their textile 
school is world renowned and it is hoped 
that in the near future it may produce 
such exquisite fabrics as to remove all 
danger of French competition. Un- 
doubtedly, up to the present, France has 
been able to manufacture textiles which 
have surpassed all others in their esthetic 
qualities, just as she has led the world 
in her fine arts. 

The esthetic taste of her people was 
developed through her working museums 
or cathedrals — for the churches of 
France have been the great work-shops 



*The Evening Post, of New York, in an editorial of February 11, 1905, on "Circulating" 
Museums,' ' touched on this matter, referring also to the fact that in France and Germany the 
provincial museums receive surplus stock from the large central ones. 
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wherein, for centuries, thousands la- 
bored to produce marvels in architec- 
ture, stained-glass and carving, while 
rich and poor watched with enthusiasm 
the gradual upbuilding of these temples. 
Children, carried in the arms of their 



parents to worship in the half-completed 
chapels, later joined the workers and 
in their turn strove for greater perfec- 
tion in the adornment of the house of 
God. We read of the old journeymen- 
builders going from Chartres to Beau- 
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vais, from Rheims to Paris, gathering 
knowledge and incentive from the com- 
plete work of these earlier churches. 
Was not this the ideal museum? One 
part stored with art treasures for study, 
the other, a living workshop where those 
inspired by the older art endeavored, not 
to copy, but to equal its perfections. 

Unhappily, modern churches are less 
beautiful, our public buildings are not 
always inspiring, nor have we the loveli- 
ness of the human form constantly be- 
fore us, as had the Greeks, but we do 
possess priceless treasures of art in all 
our large museums and many of their 
directors are striving to make them cen- 
ters of living interest that will draw our 
people as irresistibly as did the churches 
of old. True, the masses went to the 
cathedrals to worship, they were not at- 
tracted by the grandeur of their architec- 
ture nor the magnificence of their deco- 
rations, but whatever the object that 
brought them, the great fact remains, 
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that being there they learned to love 
beauty for its own sake. In France and 
Germany to-day, the laborers are con- 
stantly in the museums because the ex- 
hibits are related to their daily work. 
We are a commercial nation, millions of 
our people are occupied with manufac- 
tures and our wisest museum directors 
are endeavoring to reconcile art and ma- 
chinery by advocating museums — indus- 
trial schools, believing that it is through 
the union of hand and machinery, both 
developed to their highest capacity, that 
we shall work out our industrial glory. 
Certainly, machines can never create 
beauty — that is man's prerogative — but 
in every craft there is a mechanical 
part that can be done more easily and 
more quickly by machinery — even bet- 
ter, providing the machine be guided by 
the intelligence of the worker. 

Happily, many of our mill and factory 
owners are beginning to co-operate with 
museum directors by sending their de- 
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signers to study the exhibits. They 
realize that the public are demanding 
more artistic productions and that if they 
can not supply this awakening desire for 
beauty our people will purchase foreign 
importations. Once beauty invades the 
factory — the mill — art will gradually re- 
gain her kingdom in the hearts and lives 
of the workers who will once more ex- 
perience the joy of the creator in his 
daily work. 

Meanwhile, much can be done to in- 
crease the usefulness of museums by 
stimulating public interest in their col- 



lections. The Art Institute of Chicago 
has accomplished wonders in this, direc- 
tion. Its position on the lake enables 
it to remain in the heart of the city, 
where it is visited by thousands who 
would neither walk nor ride miles to see 
its collections. "Whenever there is a 
procession, convention, a military tourna- 
ment, or spectacle of any kind which at- 
tracts crowds to the lake front/' writes 
the director, "the Art Institute receives 
the overflow. On such occasions we do 
not hesitate to put out large signs an- 
nouncing that the museum is free to all. 
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"* * * By tradition art museums are 
quiet and dignified, and there are those 
who view with a certain uneasiness the 
association of a museum with a school of 
technical instruction, the holding of nu- 
merous temporary exhibitions and espe- 
cially of pageants, concerts, French read- 
ings and flower shows. * * * But 
through this policy, which we believe to 
be public-spirited and right, the Art In- 
stitute has become a most active center 
of the life of Chicago and an important 
influence throughout the whole valley of 
the Mississippi." 

That Chicago outranks every Ameri- 
can city in the number* of her museum 
entrances proves that nothing can so 
arouse public enthusiasm as a feeling of 
ownership and participation. When a 
gallery shall be added for the competi- 
tive exhibition of home industries, espe- 
cially if public school children be 
permitted to enter their work, the at- 
tendance will doubtless be doubled if not 
trebled; and, then, could the example of 
the Sociological Exhibit in Turin, Italy, 
be followed and prizes offered for the 
best working model of a furnished tene- 
ment, shop girl's bedroom, laborer's din- 
ing room, parlor, kitchen, would not 
these models allure busy homemakers 
and develop their esthetic taste? Learn- 
ing that beauty costs no more than ugli- 
ness would not their present hideously 
decorated wall-papers and furnishings 
soon be replaced by the simple though 
lovely designs supplied by our industrial 
museum-schools? When the home en- 
vironment develops children's natural in- 
stinct for beauty we will have gained 
an important step toward that great art 
future which our wisest educators be- 
lieve to be essential for the perfecting 
of our republic. 

It has been suggested that branch 
museums be established in all large cities 
especially in tenement districts, where 
they are even more necessary than 
branch libraries, as few immigrants can 
read our books, but almost all can ap- 
preciate lovely objects when placed in a 



restfully furnished room where tired 
laborers, shop or factory workers could 
drop in for an hour of quiet enjoyment. 
The parent museums could change such 
exhibits each month; this would not re- 
quire a large expenditure, yet the moral 
and esthetic value to our overcrowded 
tenement dwellers would be immeasur- 
able. The Boston Museum has endeav- 
ored to accomplish some such results 
by hiring special cars and bringing tene- 
ment children free of charge to visit her 
galleries ; also by giving free, illustrated 
lectures on the various collections and 
having public school teachers co-operate 
by asking their scholars to write compo- 
sitions on what they have seen and heard. 

In this museum is a delightful Japa- 
nese garden and Japanese decorations 
as a background for the Japanese ex- 
hibits, whose value is so enhanced by 
being placed in their own environment 
that one wonders why the Dutch, French 
and other collections are not similarly 
treated, as has been done in the new 
wing of Decorative Arts in the Metropol- 
itan Museum. Here French pictures and 
tapestries are hung amid Regency and 
Louis XV furnishings. The Swiss Room 
was brought bodily from the village of 
Flirnes. Its richly carved walls and 
ceiling, stained-glass windows, tiled stove 
and handsome furniture were all made 
in the seventeenth century. Even earlier 
are the Italian stucco and terra cotta 
reliefs shown in a room with tapestries 
and furnishings of the same period. 

What more splendid object lesson for 
factory and mill workers than these old 
peasant handicrafts in the surroundings 
for which they were designed? 

Unfortunately, we moderns have been 
too long occupied with the production 
of individual pictures and sculptures to 
possess that serene vision which in all 
great art periods demanded the har- 
monious relation of paintings, statues 
and furnishings to the architecture which 
they were intended to adorn. More and 
more our museums are endeavoring to 
lead us back to those ideals by the re- 



*Last year 861,011 persons visited the collections, 87,685 attended its lectures and musicals 
and its school had over three thousand pupils. 
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construction of such old rooms and the 
presentment of each nation's art in its 
own environment. The tiresomely long 
galleries are giving place to attractive 
rooms where the weary sightseer can 
find rest and refreshment. 

Perhaps, in the future, every museum 
will possess an industrial art school and 



thus be converted into working centers 
from which will radiate the esthetic 
commercial life of our great nation and 
to which our school children, artisans, 
homemakers — all that vast concourse 
now shaping the destinies of our re- 
public — will turn for guidance, for in- 
spiration, for enjoyment. 
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THE CINCINNATI MUSEUM AND 
ART ACADEMY 



THE museum building in Cincinnati 
was dedicated on the 17th of May, 
1886. The city of Cincinnati granted a 
reservation of 19.71 acres in Eden Park 
to the Association perpetually for the use 
of the museum. Aside from this the 
museum is the result of donations and 
bequests by citizens of Cincinnati receiv- 
ing no support whatsoever from taxation. 
The Art Academy adjoins the museum 
and is directed by the Museum Associa- 
tion. It has a short summer term and a 
long winter one when the tuition, thanks 
to generous endowment, is $25 for the 
day and $5 for the night classes. The 



course, besides drawing, painting and 
modeling, includes design, wood-carving, 
china-painting, metal and leather work, 
etc. The faculty, of which Frank Duven- 
eck is dean, has always numbered men 
and women, not only well fitted to teach, 
but often of high individual achievement 
as well. 

Both the school and the old museum 
buildings are of native limestone, rough- 
hewn, in the Romanesque style. A new 
wing added to the museum in 1907, the 
Emma Louise Schmidlapp Building,, 
marks a departure towards a Greek 
style, in Bedford stone, which is to be 



